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plane in the depths of a great travelling carriage, the
men marched, grumbling at the inclemency of a dozen
climates, or with their lips shut tight over a straw
when they entered the dusty regions, to prevent
dry ness.
The general order for every day of the Napoleonic
calendar -was a short one, and easy enough to remember.
It was that all troops, in the absence of more detailed
instructions, were to march to the sound of the cannon;
for where such thunder was, there would the game be
also. Furthermore, it was held advisable for an army
to misjudge its snap or pounce rather than keep a whole
but uncertain front. The deadliest sin among the four-
teen armies, whose original marching song had been the
Marseillaise, was inaction. A general might blunder,
but let him look to it that his intentions, at least, were
dangerous to the enemy.
The effect that this whirlwind school of arms produced
upon the model warriors of Europe may be summed up
in the words of an Austrian officer, referring to Napoleon
during the campaign of 1796: "This young general is
violating every rule of military operations. We never
know- where to find him. He may be in front of us, in
our rear, or else on our flank. This way of making war
is outrageous/
These unorthodox methods, even when the Empire
was at its height, represented the most consistent stand-
point of the Revolution. For with the abolition of
privilege, every soldier of the French Army became
invested with a hitherto unknown dignity and inde-
pendence. Napoleon had the happy manner of making
every man, from drummer to Marshal, feel that his
name was remembered, together with that of the field
where he had gained a wound or decoration. It had
been laid down in Paris that the French soldier was not
a vagabond but tfa citizen placed under military law%
which course, for a century after, might -well have been
adopted by England. It reacted favourably upon the
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